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CUSSION 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AND 
THE BALLOT 


WAGE EARNERS AND 
THE BALLOT 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TO WIN 


Leaders from South and Middle West Plan for Victory 
from the Dakotas to the Gulf 








Victory, sweeping victory, is the unmistakable meaning of 
the great gathering of suffrage leaders in Chicago the coming 
week for the Mississippi Valley Suffrage Conference. All the 
States of the South and Middle West will be represented. All 
will come with their stores of knowledge and experience, and 
all will contribute of their best toward a plan for the most 
effective tactics for winning a speedy and sweeping victory for 
Votes for Women from the Dakotas to the Gulf. 

All will come bent on one great, all-absorbing purpose—to 
give the suffrage movement one tremendous, unmistakable 
impetus before the final victory that shall swing State after 
State into the ranks of the free and establish equal suffrage, 
the forerunner of justice, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
irom the Dominion to the Gulf! 

The Far West is practically all won, and Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado already constitute 
* wonderful western kingdom of the free. Another kingdom, 
Oregon, Nevada, Kansas, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio, is 
now in the last throes of the struggle. The tide of progress 
moves eastward! The States of the Mississippi Valley are 
Planning to win their immense territory as one victory. They 
Seem destined to become the third great free kingdom, vic- 
torious not only for themselves, but victorious for the East 
and the powerful allies of the fourth kingdom, the score of 
States that stretch along the Atlantic Coast and follow the 
Gulf, A. E. R. 





MRS. ELLA C. STEWART MRS. 
MRS. GEORGE W. TROUT 


EXPERTS TO GIVE VIEWS 


Some of the Leading Suffrage Authorities Who Will 
Speak at the Conference 





The local problems and methods of work in the suffrage 
novement in all of the Mississippi Valley States will be dis- 
cussed at a big conference to be held May 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd. The first two days the gathering will assemble at the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, and hold two morning, two afternoon 
and two evening sessions. The last day, May 23rd, the entire 
conference will be transferred to Milwaukee, and a strong 
effort will be made there to aid, in a direct way, the Wisconsin 
campaign. Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, one of the best 
known leaders of the Illinois suffragists, in a short statement 
printed on another page of this Journal, gives the purpose 
and spirit of the conference. She is a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
which organization is largely responsible for the effective and 
elaborate program planned. . 

Mrs. Elvira Downey is president of the Association, and 
is well known for her many social and philanthropic activities, 
especially for her untiring services to the suffrage cause. She 
is a member of the Board of Education of Clinton, and as 
Probation Officer comes intimateiy in touch with thousands 
of girls, and thereby has an unusually important and exten- 


























RAYMOND ROBBINS 


DR. ANNA BLOUNT 


sive field for her suffrage work. Her splendid executive abil- 
ity will help greatly to make this conference an unprecedented 
success. 

Where there’s a particularly stubborn audience to be con- 
vinced, a call is sure to be made for Mrs. Ella S. Stewart. 
Her quiet manner and personal charm lend strong attraction 
to her sparkling eloquence, and she has won national recog- 
nition as a suffrage speaker. For six years Mrs. Stewart was 
president of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. 

One of the great attractions on the program is Jane Addams’s 
address on the best methods of presenting the suffrage question 
at legislative hearings. In all this country there is not a 
woman better fitted to give her views on this subject, and this 
tepic is of great immediate importance to all of the State suf- 
frage parties. 

Mrs. Raymond Robbins has been connected with the Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League of Chicago for years and is an 
authority on the conditions, needs and possibilities of the 
women wage earners of this country, therefore the subject 
assigned her, “The Wage Earning Woman as a Suffrage Lead- 
er,” will, no doubt, bring out valuable information. 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, former president of the Chicago 
Political Equality League, has not only gained recognition as 
one of the wittiest speakers on suffrage, but is well known as 
the author of “A Mormon Wife,” a book that received wide 
press comment and commendation. She will speak on “Social 
Features of Suffrage Work.” 

Another of the prominent women on the program is Dr. 
Anna Blount. D>. Blount is a well-known physician, and for 
the last ten years has been an active suffrage worker. 
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To Serene . 
The tru they ought 
Religion and morality 
She labors to promote, 
And knows enough for most things 


else— 
But not enough to vote. 


She knows enough to tell him how 
To spell, when he’s employed 

In correspondence with his friends— 
A task he ne’er enjoyed. 

When some committee sets him up 
The masses to advise, 

She furnishes the arguments 
That are to put them wise. 


She knows what subtle alchemy 
Of speech each shaft should tip, 
Of specious truths and flattery 
The orator lets slip 
From bow tense as Ulysses drew 
The suitor-crew to wound. 
“Good girl!” says Jim, “I never heard 
Words so convincing sound.” 


She reads the papers day by day, 
She knows each public man, 
And, good or bad, the schemes by 

which 
He furthers his own plan— 
What senator his seat has bought, 
What Trusts the law defy, 
Investigations set on foot 
When Nemesis draws nigh. 


Her theories of government 
Are righteous, sound and true, 
Her slogan, “Do to others as 
You’d have them do to you.” 
Men’s liberties she’d hold intact, 
And women’s rights secure; 
With equal justice dealt to all, 
Our happiness insure, 


Jim votes along with roustabouts, 
Dive-keepers, gambling men, 

And drunkards, who have sold their 

votes 

For dollars five or ten. 

This fellowship in balloting 
Jim is rejoiced to note; 

But women—that’s a different thing— 
No woman ought to vote. ’ 


Springfield, Ohio. 





WELCOME TO ILLINOIS 


By Catherine Waugh McCulloch 





We Chicago suffragists are looking 
forward with great pleasure to the 
Mississippi Valley Suffrage Confer- 
ence to be held May 21 and 22, in the 
handsome ballroom of the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago. | 

Three years ago we had planned | 
something similar to celebrate the | 
fortieth anniversary of the organiza. | 
tion of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
began too late. 
when visiting neigh- 
boring States, our suffrage sisters | 
there still seemed eager to compare | 
notes as we had planned. | 

As the New England Association | 
brought together suffragists with sim- 
ilar problems among similar popula-| 
tions, so we, closely allied geographi-| 
cally, socially and economically, have 
our own problems, and in order to 
settle them we will now unite the wis- 
dom of our sister States. 

The elaborate program planned by 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart could only come 
from one very familiar with all de- 
tails of local work. She and the 
others of the committee in charge, 
Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. Mary 
R. Plummer, have planned as speak- 
ers for the various topics women ex- 
perts who have been recommended by 
their respective State presidents. 





\ssociation but we 


Ever since then, 


Such a detailed discussion of meth- 
ods is impossible at an ordinary State 
convention where long reports, elec- 
tions of officers, time-consuming 
amendments to constitutions, appeals 
for money and routine business fill the 
day programs, and where oratory and 
entertainments fill the evenings. 

The third day, May 23, will bring 
the workers to Milwaukee, where 
Professor Gwendolin Brown Willis, 
the chairman of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Committee, is arranging fo1 
that day’s meeting. 

With four of our States here in the 
midst of amendment campaigns, the 
Mississippi Valley may well claim to 
be the seat of war. One of the great- 
est helps Illinois is giving these near- 
by States is in engaging the enemy 
at home in as active combat as pos- 
sible. The more strength the enemy 
expends to defeat our semi-campaigns 
in Illinois the less they can pour out 
on our beloved Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, and Ohio and Kansas. 

So come all Mississippi Valley suf- 
frage workers and we wil] do each 
other good! 
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BLAMED BY PARADERS 
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an a Se have been 
called out by the lack of adequate po 
lice protection along the route of the 


great Suffrage Parade. Mrs. Harriot| 


Stanton Blatch has sent out the fol- 
lowing statement: 

In the fall of 1911 application was 
made by the Women’s Political Union 
for a police permit for a procession 
on May 4, 1912, of 10,000 persons or 
more. The entire width of Fifth ave 
nue was asked for. The request was 
granted verbally, and the promise 
made to forward the written permit. 

When the permit was received it 
was put on file without being exam- 
ined. Later, it was found to read 
“seven feet” of the avenue from the 
east curb out, and for “2,000 march- 
ers.” 

This original permit. well illustrates 
one of the complaints which the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Women’s Politi- 
cal Union wishes to make against the 
Police Department, namely, that it 
has allowed benevolent contempt to 
determine its attitude towards our 
procession. 

On May 4, when I reached Washing. 
ton Square at 4.50, I found the head of 
the procession was with difficulty be- 
ing formed. Carts and carriages, au 
tomobiles and omnibuses were driven 
through the arch into our ranks. The 
onlookers were crowding in upon us, 
and order was brought out of chaos 
only through the exceptional skill of 
our own marshals. The police at this 
point, so far as I saw, were trying to 
protect us, but they were so few in 
number that they were powerless to 
deal with the situation. 

The Executive Board of the Wom- 
en’s Political Union marched ten 
abreast. We all noticed, as we went 
up Fifth avenue, how few police were 
on duty. At no time did I see more 
than two men to a block. 

As we passed from 13th to 14th 
street, the crowd had already been al- 
lowed to leave the sidewalks and en- 
croach on the street so far that the 
flag which I carried kept catching on 
the hats of onlookers. As we ap- 
proached 14th street, I left my place 
and hurried forward to the one police- 
man in sight, and, pointing to the 
swaying line of spectators, warned him 
that he could not possibly keep the 
crowd in check, and that he ought to 


| turn in a call for help immediately. 


The crowd above 23rd street was 
more self-controlled and held itself in 
check, but everywhere it took up a 


| goodly portion of the roadway. 


At Carnegie Hall only four police- 
men were on duty when the head of 
the procession reached the entrance. 
A solid cordon had been promised, and 


| now, after the event, no one can doubt 


it was needed. Noting the insufi- 
ciency of the protection, I spoke to an 
official who had arrived in a police 
automobile just as the head of the 
procession reached the hall, and urged 
him to put more men on duty. But 
he threw off the wise suggestion with 
a remark prompted by benevolent con- 
descension rather than judgment. 

Farther than this the personal 
knowledge of the Executive Board 
does not reach, but we are presenting 
to you a body of evidence from relia- 
ble people which goes to prove that 
in the streets in which the parade 
formed there were no police on duty 
at all, that at no time was there an 
adequate force anywhere on the line 
of march, and that from 5.15 until 
after 6 o’clock the marchers had to 
fight their way individually through 
a seething mass of humanity below 
28rd street, and had their ranks brok- 
en again at 38rd and 39th streets. 

We do not make complaint against 
any particular patrolman, but we do 
make a charge, and without qualifica- 
tion, of gross neglect of duty against 
the Police Department itself. We could 
not, if we would, fix the blame. No 
one connected with the department 
had reason to assume that there would 
be less than 10,000 members, and if 
the department has proper channels 
of information it must have known 
that the advertising and press notices 
of the parade would bring out a vast 
concourse of spectators. 

We know that the police force of 
New York City is one of the finest in 
the world; we know that it can man- 
age vast crowds in orderly fashion; 
we know that it gave the Woman 
Suffrage Parade of 1911 most perfect 
protection, and this knowledge makes 








suggestion that the 
was greeted with dissent 
quarter of the audience, 


every 


- 


We believe that not only the com- 
paratively small matter of the com- 


plete breaking up of the procession, 
but serious accidents were only avert- 
ed by the friendliness and self-con- 
trol of the vast majority of the crowd, 
and by the masterly work of our own 
marshals. 

In view of the fact that your De 
partment was never called upon to 
protect a procession composed of a 
more orderly and intelligent body of 
citizens, we feel justified in asking 
whether the promises of adequate pro- 
tection were made by your Depart- 
ment with the honorable intention of 
carrying them out, and, if they were 
so made, when was it decided not to 
fulfill them, and upon what ground 
was so serious a conclusion reached? 





Later the complainants were given 
a hearing. The leaders of each of the 
big divisions were there to testify, and 
an overwhelming mass of evidence 
was presented. One of the women 
writes: “We had those huge, great, 
solid, stolid men at the head of the 
Police Department in a dripping per- 
spiration before the hour and a half 
was ended.” It is safe to prophesy 
that the next Suffrage Parade will be 
adequately protected. 





CHILDREN, PEANUTS 
AND HAPPINESS 


Children of New Hampshire 
Parade for Suffrage 





School 





Simultaneously with the New York 
suffrage parade there was a smaller, 
no doubt, but hardly a less happy 
parade, held in New Hampshire. It was 
a May Festival given the Portsmouth 
school children by suffragists. 
“There were 300 in line, led by two 
mounted aids on ponies and a boy 
with a sandwich board,” writes Emma 
May Gray to Mrs. Bjorkman of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion. “There were ten captains re 
splendent in golden epaulets and May- 
beplumed hats. Every child had a 
May banner in different designs. Af- 
ter a march in the principal streets 
the children were sent to the thickly- 
settled portions of the city distribut- 
ing rainbow fliers at houses and to 
passersby. The roll of the drums re- 
assembled them when they were re- 
turned to the playground and refreshed 
with ice cream cones and bags of pea- 
nuts—indigestible for adults but 
blessed for children. Then games 
were in order and happiness reigned. 
My idea was to have it as far as pos- 
sible contemporaneous with your 
march. I could neither afford time or 
money to go. Time is too short be 
fore our convention. I do not know 
you, but I do know that you will be 
glad to hear of any possible activity 
anywhere for the good of our cause.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





The Detroit Times will make its 
issue of June 3 a woman’s number, 
and will give it over to be edited en- 
tirely by the Detroit suffragists. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president of 
the National Suffrage Association. 
went to Ohio after the New York par- 
ade to assist in the campaign. From 
there she went to Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 





The fine portrait of the National 
President, Miss Shaw, with her ban- 
ner “Catching up with China,” ap- 
peared on our first page last week 
through the courtesy of the Boston 
American. So did that of the W. P. U. 
marchers. The American generously 
gave The Woman’s Journal the free 
choice of all its pictures. 





Mme. Aino Malmberg, of the 
ancient University of Helsingfors, 
Finland, who is coming to the United 
States on a lecture tour, is one of the 
best known advocates of woman suf- 
frage in Europe. Mme. Malmberg 
suffered imprisonment in Russia for 
her activity in the movement for free- 
dom for Finland, and has since been 
living in exile in England. 

















terviewed by The Woman's Jouraal, 


on the prospects for woman suffrage 
in the South, She said, in substance: 

“I think that the Southern States 
will come along rapidly now. 
ginia we are doing well. I think we 


have conducted our movement witha 


certain statesmanship. We began 
three years ago with only 19 members, 
and the question was regarded as 
purely academic. Now in. Richmond 
alone we have about 600 members, 
100 members in the Men's League, 
and fifteen local Leagues in different 
parts of the State. 

“There are so few speakers among 
us who are free to go out and lecture 
that those few are in constant de- 
mand. I can*seldom go out of Virginia, 
but I went lately te Birmingham, Ala., 
where I lived years ago. There I ad- 
dressed five meetings in three days. 
Birmingham has a Suffrage League 
with more than 300 members, and 
there is a League at Selma, and a 
growing sentiment through the State 
I think Birmingham is going to do 
well. Texas is doing suffrage work; 
there are good prospects in Gatves- 
ton. Tennessee women are active, 
there are one or two clubs in Georgia, 
and I have talked lately with several 
North Carolina women who are much 
interested. Not long ago I addressed 
the Virginia State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Staunton, also two of the 
city clubs, and I found many sympa- 
thizers. 

“Work is going on in Mississippi 
and fine work in Louisiana. 

“I am a free lance in Virginia. 1 
have declined to hold office in the 
Suffrage Association. I would do it it 
I had not a profession, but I have to 
write my books. Our State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Valentine, is an able, quiet 
woman, not assertive or ambitious, but 
doing an enormous deal of work. She 
is the real leader, though I get the 
credit. 

“BHighteenth-century ideas are stil 
amazingly prevalent in some parts of 
the South, but the trend of events is 
going to force this movement along; 
and when our Southern women do 
wake up they will wake up all over. 

“We sent a petition with 3,000 
names to the Virginia Legislature. 
Our bill was lost, but it came out of 
committee in both Houses, and we 
had a great, moving Hearing, which 
startled the city. We got 13 votes, 
including the Speaker's. We have 
very friendly relations with the farm- 


ers and with the labor movement—I 
care a great deal for that. 


We pro- 
vide material for 15 county papers, 


and a labor paper and a farmers’ 


paper are favorable. 

“The bill to create a department 
for women at the State University 
failed largely through the opposition 
of the alumni; but we expect it to 
pass next year. 

“Woman suffrage must come in one 
of two ways—either under pioneer 
conditions—and those are long past 
with us—or else on a wave of insur- 
gency, as it did in California.” 

Miss Johnston said that a suffrage 
campaign should be wisely planned 
ahead, like a game of chess. She also 
expressed the belief that maternal in- 
stinct alone was not enough to secure 
good conditions for children: “A cat 
has maternal instinct, but that does 
not always save her kittens from be- 
ing drowned!” 

Mrs. Robert M. LaFollette, who is 
touring the Pacific coast, says: “The 
women of California are proving 
every contention we have made in 
favor of equal suffrage. They are 
showing themselves to be earnest, 
conscientious citizens. They seek to 
hear every side of a question, and 
wish to use their newly-acquired 
power to the best advantage, as they 
see it after real consideration.” 


Georgia is reported to be developing 
a strong sentiment in favor of votes 
for women. Miss Alice Ormond, a 
beautiful and gifted young writer of 
Atlanta, who has made a notable suc 
cess in New York, is one of the Jead- 
ers of the movement. 


In Vir- 
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and almost all the 
women ie have been conspicuously 
successful in bringing about legisla- 
tive changes by “indirect influence.” 
In an address given last year in Bos- 
ton during the National Conference of 
Charities, Miss Breckinridge said that 
the ballot was a labor-saving device, 
like the bistuit-machine which has 
been introduced to make the “beaten 
biscuit” of Kentucky, instead of beat- 
ing it in the old way by long pound- 
ing with a flat iron. She added: 

“Reforms can be gained even with- 
out the ballot—we have secured some 
good laws in Illinois—but these things 
will be done much more wastefully, 
with much more labor, while women 
are limited to indirect methods. , Life 
is too short and work too heavy for 
any talent to be overworked unneces- 
sarily. 

“This year we had an invasion in 
the Illinois Legislature of outsiders 
who wanted to alter our child labor 
law so as to allow young children to 
appear on the stage. After many hear- 
ings, one legislator said, ‘If Miss Ad- 
dams’s strength holds out we shall 
win.’ She has had to go down to 
Springfield over and over again to op- 
pose the change. So do men who are 
interested in legislation; but the wom- 
en have to go oftener for what they 
want, because they lack the ballot. 
The hideous waste of having Miss Ad- 
dams obliged to go down oftener than 
is necessary would be saved if women 
could vote.” 





The Woman Suffrage Party of 
Pennsylvania has published its plat- 
form of principles and set out to or- 
ganize the State by legislative dis- 
tricts. 





Women pay taxes and do public 
service and hold up before us the 
standard of righteousness, and they 
ought to have a vote.—Emil G. Hirsch. 


IT WILL HELP WOMEN 





President Charles R. Van Hise of 
the University of Wisconsin writes: 





““T am in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
The reasons I shall not give in this 
letter, except the single one which 
has most weight with me. 

“The chief advantage of votes for 
women will be that, once the privi- 
lege is given them, they will be com- 
pelled by public sentiment to exercise 
it; for the privilege carries with it a 
serious responsibility. This respon- 
sibility will make it necessary for 
women seriously to consider the many 
political and social problems which 
confront voters. Therefore the wo- 
men, once they have suffrage, will be 
compelled to assume a wider intellec- 
tual horizon. In short, it seems to me 
that the most important single thing 
to be secured by woman’s suffrage is 
the benefit to the women themselves.” 








“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pe en 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





You mc> agave one free on applicaticr. 
or by sending us 5 cents to cover the 
of printing and mailing. 


The Woman’s Journal 
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When people realize that the high- 
est interests of the city cannot be 
secured and preserved except by the 
co-operation of men and women in 
government, | think we shall be sur- 
prised by the quick way In which the 
franchise will come to our hands.— 
Jane Addams. 


-all over the country on June 26, and 


pany is putting on a moving picture 
show entitled “Votes for Women,” the 
performance of which takes a half 
hour, 

When Jane Addams was in New 
York several weeks ago she and Dr. 
Anna. Howard Shaw posed for the 
final scene. Part of the play is de- 
voted to the big New York parade, 
where the various divisions of march- 
ers are realistically shown, the com- 
pany’s actors performing while the 
parade was on, and photographed by 
the picture men so quietly and 
quickly that the onlookers had no 
idea what was happening. 

Another scene pictures Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw making an address to 
an enthusiastic audience. 


Some of the other prominent suf- 
fragists who figure in the play are 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, president of 
the Woman Suffrage Study Club; Mrs. 
Marcia Townsend, treasurer of the 
Women’s Political Union; Mrs. A. C. 
Hughston, grand marshal of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Party in the parade. 
Some of the men in the play are 
Wytter Binner, the New Hampshire 
poet; Frederick Green and R. C. 
Beadle of the Men’s League. 

While the play has not yet been 
billed, arrangements are being made 
for a special performance in Chicago 
during the Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence, 

The play will be released for use 


the details of how the films can be 
secured in every town will be pub- 
lished in next week’s Journal. 








NOTES AND NEWS 





Wisconsin has a splendid Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage. It in- 
cludes the most influential men in the 
State among its members. 





A petition for universal suffrage, 
signed by thousands of men and wom 
en, has been presented to the Cham- 
ber of the States-General of Holland. 





The Arkansas State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at its recent conven- 
tion at Little Rock, unanimously 
voted to ask the next Legislature to 
extend school suffrage to women. 





Women voted for the first time in 
Belgium last month. They have late- 
ly been given the right to take part 
in electing the Conseils des Prud- 
hommes, who settle trade disputes. It 
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.as men can take it alone. 


is reported that the women went to 
the polls in large numbers, and voted 
for candidates favoring equal rights 
for men and women, 





Miss Harriet Keeler, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Cleveland, is quoted 
as saying, “The world has gone as far 
If it pro- 
gresses much farther it will have to 
be with the help of women.” 





At the recent city election in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, nine women were 
elected to municipal offices. It is said 
that never before have Danish women 
shown such lively interest in the 
elections, and that their methods were 
“characterized by clearness, calmness 
and balance of mind.” 





“Militant Suffrage” was the subject 
of one of the prize orations at Cornell 
University recently at the 42nd an- 
nual Woodford prize contest in ora- 
tory. The oration was delivered by 
Lingard Loud, a member of the senior 
class and an ardent suffragist. 





An amusing cartoon im the Detroit 
Journal shows a throng of women 
pressing toward a doorway which 
bears the sign, “Parade Enrolment 
Headquarters.” A disreputable-looking 
politician standing near is reading 
with dismay a newspaper announcing 
“Suffragists Will Parade!” He says, 
“Hully Gee! They’ll want an election 
inspector in the booth next!” 





The Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
of Vienna, the foremost peace advo- 
cate among the women of Europe, is 
expected to attend the biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in San Francisco next month. She 
won the Nobel prize of $40,000 for her 
great peace novel, “Lay Down Your 
Arms.” The Baroness is a suffragist, 
and should be secured for some suf- 
frage addresses while in this country. 





Miss Nancy Isaacs, daughter of the 
late Judge Sir Isaac Isaacs, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, has been appointed 
judge in the High Court of that city. 
Miss Isaacs will be the first Jewish 
woman in modern times to occupy 
such a position. Long ago a Jewish 
paper, referring to Deborah, boasted 
that a woman could be “a fighting 
judge in Israel” thousands of years 
before she could be an attorney in 
the United States. 
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‘which was once her home. 


The Story of the Voters’ 


The parade was the answer to many 
questions—many objections. What a 
convincing refutation, for instance, 
was the Woman Voters’ Section to the 
good old anti statement that “the 
women will not care for the vote when 
they get it.” For there were women 
—many women of many lands, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, Danes, Finns, Aus- 
tralians, Americans—marching in the 
open, with banners, to show that they 
had had the vote and that they did 
care for it. 

The section was headed by a ban- 
ner which read “Our Own Country 
Gives Us the Vote. America Denies 
It.” Behind came the Australian flag, 
carried by Mrs. Alberta Theresa Hill, 
who lives in New York now, but 
whose heart’s allegiance is still with 
the island continent in the Pacific 
She was 
the sole representative of Australia; 
of New Zealand there was no repre- 
sentative at all. “But that is not 
surprising,” someone said, “for why 
should anyone want to leave thorough- 
ly civilized countries like those to 
come to a land which utilizes the pow- 
ers of only half its citizens?” 
Behind the Australian flag came the 
standard of Norway, under which 
trooped half a hundred women, some 
in national dress, and each one car- 
rying a Norwegian flag. “Three Hun- 
dred Thousand Women in Norway 


— 7 VOTERS OF ‘THE WORLD 





Have the Full Parliamentary Fran- 





Section in the New York 


Suffrage Parade 


by the Finnish people, had been pro- 
vided as the one available emblem, 
but the little group would have none 
of it. Instead, they caught up a sign 
reading, “Forty thousand women have 
the full franchise in Finland and 
women sit in the Finnish Parliament” 
and marched under that instead. 

Then eame the Danish flag, borne 
by the single representative who ap- 
peared at the point of assembly; but 
hardly had the section swung into 
line when two other women, one far 
advanced in years, fell in behind it. 

The Americans came next, headed 
by Mrs. Frances Maule Bjorkman, a 
voter from Colorado, who organized 
the section, carrying a six-star Amer- 
ican flag and wearing, instead of the 
regalia of any of the suffrage organ- 
izations, the National colors as the 
symbol of full citizenship. A sign 
following informed the spectators that 
nearly a million and a half women in 
six of the United States now have 
full suffrage, and then came a great 
six-star flag carried flat by six former 
voters, one for each suffrage State. 
The big flag was greeted with cheers 
all along the line of march, and when- 
ever there was a halt coins showered 
into it thick and fast—“for the cause” 
the people shouted. 

The banners of each separate equal 
suffrage State came next, with the 
courtly gray-haired Dr. Josiah Strong 
and his gentle, gray-haired wife, who 












































Foreign Voters Group 
in Parade and Marshals 








Mrs. W. F. Holcomb, Mrs. Eric Strindgberg, Velma Swanston Howard and 
Mrs. A. L. Grewsen 








chise,” and “In Norway Women Vote 
and Sit in the Stérthing,” and “We 
Voted at Home—Why Not Here?” 
were the legends on their signs and 
banners. They were marshalled by 
Mrs. Gudrun Lochen Drewsen, dele- 
gate from Norway to the first meet- 
ing of the International Suffrage Alli- 
ance, who organized the division, and 
Mrs, Holcomb of Brooklyn. 
Next came the bright blue flag of 
Sweden with its golden cross, up- 
borne by Mrs. Eric Strindgberg, wife 
of a nephew of the great Swedish 
playwright. All the marchers in this 
division carried Swedish flags and a 
dozen or more wore national dress, 
as if to demonstrate that they recog- 
nized the oceasion as a patriotic one. 
The section was marshalled by Mrs. 
Velma Swanston Howard, its organ- 
izer, who is widely known as the 
translator of Selma Lagerléf, and as 
sisted by Miss Hilda Englund, the 
actress, in the picturesque dress of 
Dalecaria. Four men marched with 
the Swedes, asserting that since Swe- 
den had led the world in the matter 
of sex equality in politics, there should 
be no sex segregation in the Swedish 
contingent. 
There were men also among the 
Finns, in whose native land women 
have been more completely assimilat- 
ed into full citizenship than in any 
other country in the world. This 
group marched without a flag. The 
Russian merchant marine, which is 





voted together 40 years ago, carrying 
the Wyoming banner first—and carry- 
ing it together to show that suffrage 
does not break up the home—and the 
Californians, gay with yellow and win- 
ning applause all the way, BUSRSIe | A ee 
up the rear, 

The American Voters were mar- 
shalled by Mrs. Florence Maule 
Cooley, who has voted in two equal 
suffrage States—Colorado and Utah— 
and has lived in two others—Wyo- 
ming and California, but not long 
enough to acquire a residence. 

Three Colorado voters and one 
voter from Idaho marched at the head 
of divisions of the Woman Suffrage 
Party as the leaders of their respec- 
tive Assembly Districts. 

Frances Maule Bjorkman. 
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tion. 





the official flag of Finland albeit hated 





\HUMOROUS | t . 

“It seems impossible for some peo- 
ple to do a favor without entering it 
on their mental account books,”— 
Puck, 





Patron: “Waiter, what is the matter 
with this establishment? This steak 
is burnt black.” Waiter: “Yesseh. 
Mark er respec’, sah. Our chef done 
died yestiddy!”—Puck. 





‘Do you have any trouble in keeping 
your boys on the farm?” “No,” re- 
plied Farmer Corntossel. “They're 
willin’ to stay. The only trouble 1, 
that they all want to act like summe. 
boarders.”——Washington Star. 





“Did you never say anything you 
ought to be sorry for?” “Yes,” re- 
plied the energetic campaigner; “but 
in such a case I always try to make 
anybody who calls my attention to it 
still sorrier.”—Washington Star. 





An anti-suffragist once said, “Wom- 
an’s unfitness for the ballot necessi- 
tates her continuance in a narrow en- 
vironment.” 

This reminds us of the old Negro 
who was asked why he did not seek 
religion. He replied, “Boss, I ain’t fit.” 

“Well,” said the other man, “why 
don’t you get fit?” 

Uncle Peter answered, 
ain’t fitten to git fit.” - 


“Boss, I 





Jones came down town with a 
bruised and swollen forehead. His 
friend Briggs viewed the contusion 
with interest and asked, “How did it 
happen, old man?” “Collided with 
the hatrack last night,” said Jones 
shortly. “Accidentally?” asked Briggs. 
“No, Briggs,” replied Jones, sweetly, 
“I have every reason to suspect that 
it attacked me purposely.”—yYouth’s 
Companion. 





Russian Official: 
in this country.” 
Traveler: “Then I’ll leave it.” 
Russian Official: “Have you a pass- 
port to leave?” 

“Traveler: “No,” 

Russian Official: “Then you cannot 
leave. I will give you twenty-four 
hours to decide what you will do,.”— 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


“You cannot stay 





A certain cricket club set up a gym- 


nasium and engaged a teacher of 
jiu-jutsu. One day one of the cricket- 
ers appeared with a bandaged head, 
and, when questioned, said a boy had 
done the damage. “What!” ex- 
claimed the instructor in jiu-jutsu, 
“You mean to say you let a mere boy 
knock you about like that? Why 
didn’t you try jiu-jutsu?” “I couldn't.” 


“Nonsense! There’s no conceivable 
situation to which jiu-jutsu cannot be 
successfully applied. How did it hap- 
pen?” “He dropped a brick on my 
head from a third-floor window,” an- 
swered the member.—Titbits. 





Marion (just from the telephone): 
“He wanted to know if we would go 
to the theatre with him, and I said 
we would.” Madeline: “Who was 
speaking?” Marion: “Oh, gracious! 
I Sorget. to ask.”—Judge. 
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A CHEERING OBJECT LESSON 


This week the voters of California expressed their prefer- 
ences at the presidential primaries. The press dispatches say 
that there was a heavy vote by the women, and that almost 
everywhere the proportion of registered women voting was 
larger than the proportion of registered men. In addition, four 
women are chosen on each delegate list except that of Wilson. 

The question, “Will women vote?” soon settles itself when 
women are given the chance. A. &. B. 











———_ 


HATS IN THE RING 


The way in which the campaign between Taft and Roose- 
velt is carried on must bring sorrow to the hearts of all right- 
minded people. It is inevitable, perhaps, but it is sad and mor- 
tifying. If two prominent women used such methods and such 
recriminations in a contest (say) for the presidency of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the press would point 
ic it far and wide as a proof of women’s total unfitness to be 
trusted with the ballot. 

It is sad, also, to think that during these exciting weeks the 
destiny of the country for the next four years is being deter- 
mined, and yet, except in a few States, women have no vote in 
the decision. They are almost half the population of the 
United States; if the government is wise they will benefit; if 
foolish, they and their children will suffer and die; but the 
question is not for them to determine. There ought to be large 
accessions of membership to all the Suffrage Associations dur- 
ing the presidential campaign. A. 8. B. 








DOES MEAT INSPECTION INSPECT? 





Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane has done a great public service 
in bringing to light the extent to which bad meat is sold to the 
American people. Scandalous abuses are revealed by her recent 
testimony before the Congressional Committee of Investigation. 

Mrs. Crane, it will be remembered, began years ago to work 
for the reform of unsanitary conditions at a slaughter-house in 
her own home city of Kalamazoo. Later, with the co-operation 
of the doctors and the women’s clubs, she carried to success a 
State-wide campaign for the scentific regulation of slaughter- 
houses throughout Michigan. At its close one of the butchers 
who had fought her the hardest put up a model abattoir and 
opened it with a reception at which she was the guest of honor. 
She had created a market for clean meat. 

Mrs. Crane went on to study federal meat inspection, and 
the enforcement of the meat-inspection law passed by Congress 
in 1906, under pressure of the great scandal caused by the 
exposure of packing-house methods at that time. Through 


lated evidence proving that the enforcement of the law has been 
shamefully lax; that not only do the “American people consume 
meats from diseased animals unwarrantably passed for food in 
this country, but also meat food products which by official 
instructions are not certified for foreign trade because European 
countries have refused to accept them.” 

Mrs. Crane had meant to publish the result of her investi- 
gation in a widely-circulated magazine in order to call public 
attention to the matter, but Congressman John M. Nelson per- 





a year for enforcing the meat-inspection law, and it was asking 
for a million more. The resolution charges the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
A. D. Melvin, with “nullifying both the letter and intent of the 
meatinspection law.” 


It sets forth that the beef and pork packers have been 
systematically breaking the law; that the Department has known 
ali about it, yet “no prosecution or threats of prosecution were 
made nor effectve measures taken to prevent the continuance of 
such violations of law, and on the contrary, Secretary Wilson 
and Solicitor George P. McCabe have made public statements 
te the effect that there had been no violations of the law by the 
packers”; that a lowering of inspection standards and practices 
has been accomplished by secret “service announcements” not 
intended for the public, accompanied by Warnings that employees 
showing or giving them to the press would be “severely dealt 
with”; and that this lowering of standards and practices of 
inspection has been brought about by the direct and demonstra- 
ble influence of packers and of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association. 


Finally it is charged that the annual appropriation to the 
Department is being “perverted from its intended purpose of 
protecting the public health to the promotion of the business 
interests of the pork and beef factories,” the government stamp 
of approval, “U. S. inspected and passed,” being used to guar- 
antee as wholesome food products which are really unwhole 
some and dangerous. 


Mrs. Crane reinforced the documentary evidence that she 
had gathered with a striking object lesson on the carelessness 
of government inspection. She exhibited a can which was 
labeled as having been inspected and found to contain pure 
lard, broke the seal before the committee, and showed that the 
cin was filled with sweet brown taffy! 


The facts brought out in this investigation ought to convince 
the most bigoted anti-suffragist that the homes of the nation are 
not adequately protected under the law as now enforced. Pois- 
onous food products may enter them any day, even though the 
mother has carefully limited her purchases to goods guaranteed 
by the government as wholesome. A. 8. B. 





A NON-PARTISAN WITNESS 


Incidentally, the affair has disproved another favorite anti- 
suffrage argument. We are told that so long as women have 
no votes their efforts for improved laws or stricter law enforce 
ment will be received with respect and deference because they 
are “non-partisan.” But the champions of impure food attacked 
Mrs. Crane last week as fiercely and vindictively as they did 
Dr. Wiley a few months ago. Mrs. Crane is a woman of the 
highest character, with a noble record in the promotion in her 
own city of the associated charities, the civic club, visiting, 
nursing, housing reform and playgrounds, kindergartens and 
manual training. She is in demand by other cities and States, 
and is invited in by them to investigate their conditions and to 
act as “sanitary adviser.” In philanthropic and reform circles 
throughout the country she:is held in universal esteem for both 
wisdom and goodness. Yet at the Congressional investigation 
her truthfulness and her motives were assailed just as sharply 
as if she had been a man. The interests and journals in sympa- 
thy with the packers do not for a moment assume that, because 
she is voteless and politically non-partisan, her evidence must 
bave more Weight than a man’s. 

The conditions brought to light by the investigation are 
enough to make anyone forswear meat, for the time being. But 
would equal suffrage help to remedy such conditions? Dr. Wiley 
thinks it would. So does Mrs. Crane. In her address at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Louisville, she said: 





“Woman's special sphere is the home, and her special duty 
the care of children. We could not change this if we would, 
and I know of no women advocating the ballot who would change 
it if they could. But the welfare of the home and the children 
is closely involved with politics.” Mrs. Crane instanced the meat 
question, the purity of the milk and water supply, the smoke 
nuisance, etc., etc, She said in conclusion: 

“Many women &re still unawakened to their need of the 
ballot. We must reach them and awaken them through their 
motherhood. We must make them feel, ‘While any little child 
tuffers, my little child is not safe.’ When the true home-loving 
woman perceives that her home is only a part of the homes of 
the nation, and her child part of the childhood of the race, she 
will try to safeguard them all, and will see her need of the 
ballot to bring it about. That day is coming. O women, let 
it not come in spite of you, but with the aid of your help and 
your prayers!” & & Re 


THE CASE OF ST. MONICA 





One of the advantages of equal suffrage is that it distinctly 
increases women’s “indirect influence” for good. This has been 
pleasantly illustrated of late in Santa Monica, Cal. 

The Mayor of Santa Monica has appointed seven women as 
an Advisory Council. He had announced in advance that, if 
elected, he should do so; and he kept his word. He chose seven 
women of ability and prominence, without regard to party. One 
of them had actively opposed his election. The mayor invited 
them to meet with him at stated times and make suggestions 
for the good of the city. As a result, California papers say, 
more improvements have been introduced in Santa Monica 
curing the last few months than in the previous half-dozen 
years; and the mayor declares himself highly satisfied -with 
his experiment. He says he had feared that the women might 
urge too drastic and revolutionary changes, but they have 
shown a clear perception of what is immediately practicable 
and what is not. Without trying to turn everything upside 
down at once, he says they are gradually but steadily making 
things better, raising the tone of the amusements at the beach, 
beautifying the city, providing better protection for children. 
etc., etc. Another interesting fact is that St. Monica’s city 
mothers are showing themselves more constant in the discharge 
of their civic duties than the city fathers. The council consists 
of fourteen men and seven women advisers. The men often 
neglect to attend the meetings, the mayor says, but the women 
are almost always on hand. 


In every city there are sensible women who could render 





suaded her that it was her duty to give Congress the facts. 


have anything to propose in the interest of pure 
streets or child protection, they are voicing the wish of a large 
body of voters; and a wish backed by many votes always car. 
ries added weight in virtue of that fact. A. 8. B. 


WANTED, JOURNALS OF FEB. 25 


Subscribers who do not file their Woman’s Journals will 
confer a favor by returning to our office the Journal of Feb. 25, 
1%11. Some copies of that issue are urgently needed, and our 
stock of them is exhausted. Address them to Miss Agnes Rf. 
Ryan, 585 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


. “MOTHERS’ DAY” 


Never before was “Mothers’ Day” celebrated so widely as 
last Sunday, and never before did so many ministers, in parts 
of the country far removed from one another, take occasion to 
urge that the mothers should be taken out of the category of 
political incompetents and given a voice in choosing the law- 
makers of our nation. The idea is confined to no one place or 
section; it comes up all over the world, like springs bubbling 
up from the ground. Victor Hugo says there is one thing 
stronger than armies or navies, or all material forces; it is “the 
Idea whose time has come.” Everywhere the idea of equal 
rights for women is in the air, and its time is coming very near. 

& .6y B. 











FICTION AND FICTION 





The Outlook severely scores a New York daily which pub- 
lished as fact an imaginary account of the scenes on board the 
Titanic after she struck, The Outlook says: “It is the business 
of the newspaper, first of all, to provide information for those 
who buy it. If it puts under the guise of information what is 
really fiction, it is engaged in just as bad a business as if it 
were selling, under the guise of leather, strips of cardboard.” 

This is perfectly true. But is The Outlook in any position 
to throw stones? Over and over again it has given its readers, 
under the guise of information about woman suffrage, what is 
really fiction. In this very issue in which it denounces the 
serving up of false information in the press, The Outlook pub- 
lishes an article by one Ann Watkins, full of misstatements. 
Some of these may not have been known by the author or the 
editor to be untrue. Others are, on their surface, mere rhetori- 
cal flourishes used for campaign effect, like the preposterous 
assertion that in New York the laws made by men “deliver 
them, bound hand and foot, into the power of women”—because 
a widow after her husband’s death is entitled to the life use of a 
third of his real estate, and for the like cogent reasons. But 
some of these falsehoods are so gross and have been exposed 
so often that no person even fairly well informed on the ques- 
tion has any excuse for repeating them. For instance, Ann 
Watkins quotes Molly Elliot Seawell as follows: 

“One fact is admitted by every persen familiar with the 
rudiments of the common law—that all property privileges must 
be resigned at once by every woman who acquires a vore. . . 
No voter can claim maintenance from another voter... .A 
wife, on acquiring a vote, would have to give up all claim to 
maintenance.” 

Chief Justice Sullivan of Idaho wrote of this fantastic asser 
tion of Miss Seawell’s: “Where in the common law-or in any 
statute law in any of the States of this Union can she find such 
a principle? No such law exists in any of the suffrage States, 
nor in any other State, nor is any such principle found in the 
common law.” His letter was published in The Woman’s Jour 
nal of Nov. 12, 1910. 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court, in a letter pub- 
lished in The Woman's Journal of Oct. 8, 1910, says of these 
assertions by Miss Seawell: “The statements are false in every 
detail, and our experience in Colorado proves that not one of 
them ever operated in actual practice as claimed. It is hard to 
understand how anyone with a grain of inteliigence could sign 
such absurdities.” 

Chief Justice Potter of Wyoming, in a letter published in 
The Woman's Journal of Jan. 7, 1911, says: “None of the conse 
quences or complications mentioned by Miss Seawell have arisen 
in Wyoming, where women have had full suffrage since 1869. 
Married women in Wyoming have not only net been deprived 
of any property rights which they had before equal suffrage was 
adopted, but from time to time statutes have been passed extend 
ing their property rights.” 

This judicial testimony from the States where women vote 
has been published over and over again in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal and in the daily papers, and has been printed by the Nationa! 
Suffrage Association in a leaflet and widely circulated, Ann 
Watkins professes to have studied suffrage literature, and The 
Outlook has The Woman's Journal on its exchange list. Both 
the author and the editor ought to have known that those state- 
ments by Miss Seawell were without foundation. Anyone read- 
ing them in The Outlook “had a right to believe that they were 
reading the report of actual fact, not the product of a wild and 
foolish imagination,”"—as The Outlook says of the fictitious 
account of the scenes on board the Titanic. And we may say 
of The Outlook’s publication of fiction for fact on the suffrage 
question, as The Outlook says of imaginative reporting in the 
daily press: “This is not an occasional offense. It is a frequent, 
we may say habitual, practice.” ice Re F 





Sylvia Pankhurst in a published letter protests against the 
incorrect reports of her remarks about the Titanic, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s paper, Votes for Women, pays tribute to the heroism of 
the men who left the boats to the women and children, as well 
as of the women who gave up their places to others; but it 
urges that if the mothers of men had votes, more care would 
be taken to prevent such frightful accidents. 





I believe in suffrage. I have not been an active suffragist 
because I have kept so busily to my own line, but I realize that, 
had it not been for Susan B. Anthony and the other women 
who were the pioneers in woman’s cause, it would not have 
been possible for me to teach in any more than the one room 





this kind of assistance, but where women are shut out from 


where I began.—Mrs, Ella Flagg Young. 
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Out-of-Door Meetings—Dr. Margaret V. Clark, Iowa. 


~ May 21, 22, at 
"Session, May 23, at Milwaukee. 


TUESDAY MORNING—May 2ist 
Meeting called to order by Mrs. Elvira Downey, President 
Illinois EB. 8. A. 
Election of Chairman and Secretary. 
Appointment of Conference Committees—Resolutions—Regis 
tration. 








Report of Campaign in Ohio—Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
Report of Campaign in Oregon. 
Report of Campaign in Nevada. 
Report of Campaign in Michigan—Clara B. Arthur, Detroit. 
Conference on Suffrage Literature— 
PUBLISHING LITERATURE—Miss Minnie Branstetter, 
Oklahoma, 
REVIEW OF BEST RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION—Mrs. Guilford Dudley, 
Nashville. 
BOOK SHELF—Dr. Anna Blount, Chicago. 
The Woman’s Journal—Miss Agnes Ryan, Boston. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON—May 21st 
Report of the Wisconsin Campaign—Miss Ada L. James. 
Conference on Organization—Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, Presi- 
dent, Tennessee E. S. A. Leader. 
Organization for Propaganda— 
HOW TO ORGANIZE A SUFFRAGE CLUB—Mrs. W. T. 
Johnston, Wichita. 
DUES PAYING CLUBS—Mrs. C. C. Goddard, Kansas. 
THE PROGRAM—Mrs,. Emma Olds, Ohio. 
THE VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC DEPARTMENT WORK. 
THE PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
THE AUXILIARYSHIP OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS— 
Mrs. W. D. Atkinson, Parsons, Kas. 
NON-DUES-PAYING SUFFRAGE CLUBS—Laura Clay; 
Mrs. Julia Lucky, Louisville. 
Organization for Campaign Work— 

PRECINCT, WARD AND DISTRICT ORGANIZATION— 
Miss Marion Drake; Miss Elizabeth Hauser, Ohio. 
HOUSE TO HOUSE CANVASS—Mrs. John Little, Louis- 

ville. 
NEW FORMS OF ORGAINZATION—Miss Sarah B. Elliott, 
Tennessee. 


TUESDAY EVENING, May 21st 

Report of Campaign in Kansas—Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston; Rev. 
Olympia Brown. 

The Value of Men’s Leagues for Equal Suffrage—Dr. Inez Phil- 
brick, Nebraska; Dr. B. O. Aylesworth, Colorado; Mr. 
Charles T. Hallinan, Illinois. 

Conference on Publicity— 

(1) PRESS—Mrs. William Allen White, Emporia, Kas.; 
Mrs. Ida C. Clark, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. C. H. Hoff- 
man, Enterprise, Kas.; Miss Zona Gale, Portage, Wis.; 
Miss Josephine Taylor, Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. Edna 
Cutler, Kansas City, Mo. 

(2) BILL BOARD ADVERTISING—Kate Gordon, New 
Orleans; Mrs. Henry M. Youman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Utilizing Public Holidays. 

Bazaars and Processions. 

County and State Fairs—Mrs. Alice A. Hall, Minneapolis. 

Farmers’ Institutes—Mrs. Nora Burt Dunlap, Champaign. 


— 


qd 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING—May 22nd 
Church Work—Mrs. A. M. Harrison, Lexington, Ky.; Mis» 
Helen Eacker, Lawrence, Kas.; Miss Belle Bennett, Rich- 
mond, Ky.; Mrs. Margaret Noble, Lee, Chicago. 
Raising Money—Rev. Mary Safford, Des Moines; Mrs, Crystal 
Eastman Benedict, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Value of Endorsements of Other Organizations— 

(1) HOW TO SECURE THEM. 

(2) HOW TO USE SUCH ENDORSEMENTS TO THE 
BEST ADVANTAGE—Mrs. Anna D. Noland, Logans- 
port. 

LABOR UNIONS—Miss Alice Henry, Miss Dora Smith, 
Logansport, Ind. 

WOMAN’S CLUBS. 

STATE AND NATIONAL CONVENTIONS—Miss Josephine 
Taylor, Des Moines. 

The College Woman as a Suffrage Leader. 

Is the College League Helping to Meet the Needs of the State? 

What Changes Are Advisable?—Miss E. C. Sabin, Milwaukee. 

The Wage Earning Woman as a Suffrage Leader—Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, Chicago. 

The Value of Local and State Headquarters—Mary Ankeney 

Hunter, Des Moines. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—May 22nd 

Suffrage Contests—Miss Effie Graham, Topeka. 

Conference on Legislative Work—Led by Mrs. Huntley Russell, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Petitions—Miss Mary D. McFadden, Duluth, Minn. 

Pre-election Work with Candidates—Kate O’Connor, Rockford. 

After the Legislature Convenes—Mrs. John Turney, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 

Hearings—Best Methods of Presentation—Jane Adams. 

The Suffrage Lobby—Ada L. James, Wisconsin; Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton; Antoinette D. Leach, Sullivan, Ind. 


PRELIMINARY "ARRANGBMENTS—Ada L. argnee, 
Follow up Work in the Places Visited. ¢ 
Woman’s Journal—Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge. 
Reports of Committees. ‘ 
Committee: 

MARY R. PLUMMER, 

ELLA 8S. STEWART, 

938 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

The above is the preliminary draft of the program. Some 

whose names appear have not yet accepted. If there are vacan- 
cies they will be filled by other delegates. State presidents are 
invited to send to the committee the names of suffragists who 
will attend the conference and who might take part in the pro- 
gram. 


GREAT CONVENTION IN KANSAS 


The annual] meeting of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held last week at Wichita. The secretary, Helen N. 
Eacker, writes: 

“We have just closed one of the best suffrage conventions 
I have ever attended in Kansas, nay, more, the best. The 
attendance was large, the enthusiasm great, the courage and 
hopefulness abounding. Yesterday at the finance talk hour, we 
received in cash, checks and pledges $1,132; $1,000 of this was 
for the ‘whirlwind campaign’ suggested by our California 
friend, Mr. Braley. Jane Addams and the Rev. Olympia Brown 
were great additions to our program. The secretary was 
instructed to send words of greeting to our beloved editor of 
the greatest woman’s paper in the world.” 

The former officers were re-elected. It was voted unani- 
mously that the Kansas E. S. A. should renew its connection 
with the National Association. 








Notes from the State Headquarters say: 

Jane Addams was the honored guest of Kansas this week. 
From the moment she entered our State, welcomed by over 200 
women in an automobile parade at Kansas City, she had the 
hearts of Kansas men and women. Miss Addams was touched 
by her reception and is quoted as saying the day in Kansas City 
was one of the greatest in her life. 

Lawrence people crowded the new Bowersock Theatre to its 
utmost capacity, giving the “greatest woman in America” a 
reception which the Lawrence people declare “has never been 
surpassed in enthusiasm.” At Wichita she spoke to a packed 
house, over 1400 people hearing her plea. She spoke repeat- 
edly, from automobiles, at luncheons and convention sessions. 
Everywhere her sympathetic treatment of the subject of equal 
suffrage won her audiences, 

At the State Convention words of greeting were given by 
the presidents of many of the State organizations of Kansas 
women, Telegrams and letters were received from many suf- 
fragists outside the State, among them Gov. Shafroth, Judge 
Lindsey, and Omar E. Garwood of Colorado, Anna H. Shaw and 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont of New York, Alice Stone Blackwell and 
Agnes E. Ryan of Massachusetts and J. H. Braly of California. 

One of the most pleasing events of the convention was the 
election of officers. Mrs. W. A. Johnston was nominated to 
succeed herself, by Mrs. W. T. Johnston of Wichita. Instantly 
a dozen women were on their feet to second the nomination. 
The election was by acclamation, as no other candidate was 
mentioned. It was but a fitting tribute of appreciation for a 
woman who has done wonderful work. All the State officers 
were unanimously elected. , ; 

Wichita has the distinction of being the city where Jane 
Addams and Olympia Brown had their first experience in speak- 
ing from an automobile at a street meeting. Rev. Olympia 
Brown went from Wichita to Junction City to speak. This 
grand old woman was one of four women to campaign in this 
State for suffrage in 1867-68. Then “Votes for Women” was not 
as popular as it is today. 

Miss Addams left Wichita for Wellington, where a mass 
meeting was held. An audience of over 1200 greeted her in 
Arkansas City, and an equally large crowd at Winfield, in spite 
of a severe rain storm. 





Mrs. W. A. Johnston, the State president, writing of the 
convention to the editor of the Woman’s Journal says: 

“The memory of your noble father and mother is enshrined 
in the hearts of Kansas women. And when your mother’s work 
in framing the equal guardianship clause for the Kansas Con- 
stitution in 1861, and her loyal service in the suffrage amend- 
ment campaign ‘in Kansas in 1867 were mentioned, the great 
throng of 1400 Kansans, gathered to listen to the eloquence of 
Jane Addams, arose en masse in silent tribute to the memory 
ot our great pioneer, Lucy Stone. Nor do we less appreciate 
the influence for our cause which your paper is wielding, par- 
ticularly the strong editorials which each week reach hundreds 
cf Kansas voters.” 





The Michigan State Federation of Woman’s Clubs, made 
up of about 18,000 women, has endorsed suffrage by a large 
majority vote, and is planning to co-operate in the campaign. 





Until women are enabled to perform their duty in the selec- 


tion of officials who enforce laws, their efforts to persuade legis- 


Are Large Delegations a Help?—Mrs. Hattie B. Evans, Corydon, Tators must remain in large degree fruitless——Mrs. Florence 


Iowa; Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Wisconsin. 

Headquarters at the State Capital—Mrs. W. R. Stubbs, Topeka; 
Miss Theresa Peyton, St. Paul. 

Symposium. 

Social Features of Suffrage Work— 


Kelley. 





Rev. Mecca Marie Varney, National Superintendent of 


Franchise, has pleasantly awakened Van Buren County, Michi- 
gan, with her suffrage speeches at the Sunday services. In 


wg ae poten. Bag rg gg a Hartford, Mich., on May 5, all the churches participated, and 
rs. Beverly Evans, attanooga, Tenn.; rs. Grace the pastors got the Opera House for a meeting, since none of 


Wilbur Trout, Oak Park, Ill. 

Utilizing Visits of Distinguished Suffragists—Mrs. A. H. Bright, 

Minneapolis. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING—May 22nd 

Conference on Public Meetings. 
Necessity of a Lecture Bureau. 
its Duties— 

CIRCULARIZATION FOR APPOINTMENTS. 

ASSIGNMENT OF SPEAKERS. 


the churches could accommodate the audience. 





I cannot remember a time when I did not believe in woman 


suffrage. The great economic and industrial questions of today 
affect women as directly as they do men. And the interests of 
men and women are not antagonistic one to the other, but 
mutual and co-ordinate. Co-suffrage, like co-education, will react 
not to the special advantage of either men or women, but will 
result in a more enlightened, better balanced citizenship, and 


How Can Public Meetings Be Self-supporting or a Source o?| i a truer democracy. I am glad to say that the Legislature of 


Revenue—Anna E. Nicholes. 


Wisconsin passed, at its last session, a suffrage Jaw which will 
be submitted on referendum next November to the voters of the 


Chautauquas, Picnics. State. I shall support it and campaign for it—-Senator Robert 


Automobile Tours, 


M. La Follette. 
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|. MRS, CATT” CATT UNDER EQUATOR | 


She Tells of Suffrage Sestinas in the Tropics—Finds 
Women Voting in Burmah—Will Go to Philippines 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw has just received from Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt a letter dated from Madan, Sumatra. Mrs. Catt writes: 





For some weeks now we have been in tropical heat, where 
it is impossible to do anything for some hours every day. We 
are not far from the Equator here. It is a bewitchingly beauti- 
ful little town set down in a tangle of cocoanut and rubber 
trees, interspersed with bananas and bread-fruit trees, and all 
overrun with beautiful strange blossoming vines. Yet the whole 
place has been reduced to severe order by Dutch gardening, and 
not a blade of grass is askew. I love it from six in the evening 
till nine in the morning. From twelve to five o’clock the popu- 
lation crawls away in the shade, and the town and hotel corri- 
dors are deserted. None but “fool newcomers and dogs” go into 
the streets. During this time we can do nothing but perspire, 
pant for breath and fan ourselves. At five o’clock, one by one, 
the people, black, brown, yellow and white, come forth from 
their hiding-places, and by six the streets are full of carriages 
and each pretty front yard has a little family tea party. We 
dine at nine, and the nights cool off enough to allow sleep. Any 
work to be done must be accomplished between five and nine 
in the morning, during which time the people here are all astir. 

Last night we had a big suffrage meeting. It was a perspir- 
ing audience, and there were two steaming speakers. Naturally, 
the hardest work fell on the doctor (Dr. Aletta Jacobs of Hol- 
land), as this is her country. She will get a branch of sixty 
members here. Tomorrow we have a meeting elsewhere, and 
later we shall have one in Padang, which lies right on the Equa- 
tor. Then we shall pass on to Java, where there are to be some 
more perspiring meetings. Literally, our organizations extend 
from the Polar Circle to the Equator! 

It was a most curious experience, however, to discover that 
the women of Rangoon, the metropolis of Burmah, have had a 
municipal vote for years. Parsee, Hindoo, Mohammedan, Chi- 
nese and Buddhist women are on the electors’ rolls, and actually 
vote. The leader of the women is an ardent and orthodox Bud- 
dhist, who gives her whole life and fortune to social work, and 
has voted for a quarter of a century! Now what do you think 
of that, you poor disfranchised American? 

It now looks as if I should go to the Philippines in the hot- 
test season, and perhaps I shall make only a brief stay in conse- 
quence, I now expect to be there in July. Our plans depend 
somewhat upon the Chinese situation. We hope quiet will be 
sufficiently restored to permit‘us to visit the queueless Republic. 
Two dear little Chinese ladies were sympathizing listeners in 
our audience of last night. Will it not be queer if the American 
suffrage hare should be outdistanced by the oriental tortoise? 

I must now go to my early lunch, and then to bed for the 
afternoon. The hot, suffocating afternoons are a daily dread, 
but we seem to be in emcellent health. Our luncheon, or tiffen, 
is always an agreeable part of the program, for we get all man- 
ner of strange tropical dishes, including new fruits. 

May good fortune attend you, and smile upon our common 
cause! 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 


Two Small Occasions Justify Faith in the Woman’s 
Journal as a “Good Seller” and “Show Which Way 
the Wind Blows” and what Tactics to Pursue 





Last Saturday afternoon three Boston newsies sold, be- 
tween them, one hundred and twenty-seven (127) copies of 
the Woman's Journal. They sold on the streets of Boston 


and were out less than two hours. They were volunteers, and, 
as they take no pay for their services, the returns to the 


Journal office were $6.36 in cash. 
On Friday afternoon, May 10, Miss Mary Johnston, the 
author, spoke in Boston, and one newsy, with the assist- 


ance of two high school girls, sold one hundred and forty- 
eight (148) copies of the Journal at five cents per copy. This 
was volunteer work and the returns to the Journal office in 
cash were $7.40. 

Fully as good work for the Journal as this is being done in 
other cities, but in most other cities, the newsies share the 
profits with the Journal office, and thereby add a neat sum 
to the local treasury. The purpose of telling about these 
sales here is to indicate to the readers of the Journal that 
it is not an idle dream to believe that it is possible to estab- 
lish prosperity for the Journal by means of sales at meetings 
and on the streets. We know that our income, our circulation 
and the amount of good the Journal can do depends on push- 
ing the sales. 

What we need is to have newsies everywhere. We cannot 
organize a corps of women and girls to sell papers at ali 
suffrage meetings and on the streets of all cities at once. It 
will take time and work and funds. In the meantime we need 
the co-operation and support of all our readers. There are 


three practical ways of helping: 
1. Send for the booklet on selling the Woman’s Journal. 
Put it into the hands of the courageous and enterprising. 


2. Send the name of a new subscriber and $1 to pay for 


t. 
3. Add $1 to our expense fund to help us build up the 


Woman’s Journal business. 
Agnes E. Ryan. 

Long habit has made men think in terms of dollars. Long 
habit has made women think in terms of husbands, children, 
and unborn babes. Men vote the terms they think in. Women 
will vote the terms they think in. That is what the women did 
in Colorado. They voted in terms of the home. I want a 
civilization in which one-half the people will vote in terms of 
humanity rather than in terms of property—Hon. Frederic C. 
Howe in Collier's. 








One of the good things accomplished through the help of 
woman suffrage in Utzh is a stringent law against pandering, 
according to Mrs. Lulu Shepard of that State, who is now lectur- 
ing in Wisconsin. Mrs. Shepard says that the most noterious 
woman, who was also the richest woman in Utah, was arrested 
under the law and sentenced to eighteen years at hard labor. 
Her great hotel, used as a brothel, was turned into a home for 


working girls. . ‘ : 
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LOCAL SUHFRAGE ‘Ohrces” 


So great is the resourcefulness Of suffragists in devising means 
of educating the public on suffrage that nearly every state asso- 


ciation and local league have attractive supplies for sale which 


are useful mainly to the local association or league. 


Are you not 


looking for some of the articles advertised below for your local 


work? 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 
HATPINS. 


Five Cents each; 50c 
8. Ass’n, 207-208 Hale 


r doz. Penna W. 
ullding, Phila. 


IOWA 
Vostecota, blotters, place cards. 2 for Se 


or $2.00 a hundred. Julia C. Hallam, Sioux 
City, Ia. 





LET OHIO WOMEN VOTE 
Rubber stamp, “Let Ohlo women vote 
this fall.” 15e. Woman Suffrage Party, 
1264 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


CATHOLIC LEAFLETS 
20c per hundred postpaid ; oy 
sand. Illinois BE. 8. Ass'n, 
Bidg., Chicago. 


we thou- 
ne Arts 





SUFFRAGE MAPS 
Same as printed in Woman's Journal, 
March 23. Sc each. Boston BE. 8. Ass'n for 
Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





CALIFORNIA POSTERS 


In colors, 50c each. Boston E. 8. Ass’n 
for Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





BUSHNELL CARTOON 
Used in Journal March 16. On cardboard 
10c each, Se in quantities. Expressage 
c. O. D. Miss A. 8S. Hall, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 





“OLD ACQUAINTANCES AND NEW” 

Book of reminiscences by Olympia Brown, 
co-worker of Susan B. Anthony. Order 
from Wis. W. 8S. Ass'n, 719 Majestic Bldg., 


RHODE ISLAND 
Volunteer workers wanted at EB. 8. Head- 
quasterg, 610 Butler Exchange, Providence. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 
California poppies, 2 for $1.00 per 
dozen. Pasinin” cantiaite Tite. Philip 
Snowden, Henry Blackwell, “I Wish 


Mother Could Vote,” 2 for 5c. State Head- 
quarters, 585 Boylston St., Boston. 


“HOME AND STATE” 
by Selma Lagerlof, winner of the $40,000 
Nobel Prize. Only authorized — 
translation. Price $2.00 a hundred 
aplece. Woman Suffrage Party, 30 30 Weat 
34th 8t., New York. 


MICHIGAN 


Relating to women and girls, price 10c. 
Mrs. G. W. Ganett, 141 Owens Ave., De- 
troit. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE UNDER THE HEADING, — 


SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES?” 


SEND 


FOR ADVERTISING RAT 


THEY ARE REASONABLE. 








SUFFRAGISTS 


SHOULD HAVE A 
GLOVE PURSE 


ith 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 
sUTTON 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
CAUSE 
OTHERS 
NOT SUFFRAGISTS 
WILL WANT ONE 
White, Black, Green, Gray, 
Red and Brown Suede 
By mail 25¢ each 
$2.00 per doz. 


FERN M’F’C COMPANY 
CLOUCESTER, MASS. 














VOT Eg) stickers 
For Yellow Paper 
WOME ee ol 





Bound in convenient book form, 
100 stickers to the book. Full 
count. Price by mail, 10c per book, 


3 for 25c, or 65c per doz, 
—Address— 


N. W. ROOT PRINTING CO.,, 
Mail Order Printers, Warren, Ohio. 











GREAT DOINGS IN OHIO 





From a Letter Full of Hope and En- 
thusiasm From the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Cleveland 





“The past week has been the big- 
gest, busiest, liveliest of the cam- 
paign. Mrs. Maud Wood Park came 
back to us on Monday, and has made 
two or three speeches a day ‘since, 
and always to most enthusiastic audi- 
ences. On Monday evening, Mrs. Park 
spoke at the Sociological Club dinner, 
a club whose membership includes 
the most intelligent and public-spirited 
men of the city. There were fully 
one hundred present and the interest 
and enthusiasm evoked were very 
great. 

“Tuesday there was an afternoon 
meeting and a large evening meeting 
at the West Side Chamber of Indus- 
try. It was the first large meeting 
on the west side of the city, where 
many of the influential Germans live, 
and some of the best known sat upon 
the platform, thereby recording their 
endorsement of our cause. 

“Wednesday was the biggest day of 
our biggest week. Mrs, Park spoke 
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twice during the day: at noon before 
the Federated Women's Clubs, and 
later at the annual luncheon of the 
College Equal Suffrage League to fully 
one hundred and fifty members. 
“Miss Hall, Rhode Island’s invalu- 
able donation to the cause of suffrage 
for Ohio, was doing wonderfully ef- 
fective and constructive work. Daily, 
during her stay here she held open- 
air meetings outside of factories and 
in the public square. 

“Always accompanied by two or 
three of our younger members, who 
dispensed literature, Miss Hall reached 
thousands of voters during her stay 
here. Our gratitude to her and to 
Rhode Island is deep and sincere. 

“There is no anti-climax since 
Wednesday, as Mrs. Park continued 
her speaking day after day—Thurs- 
day evening at the Euclid Club to two 
hundred members; Friday morning at 
a drawing-room meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Britton on Lake Shore Boule 
vard; in the evening, to the members 
of the Letter Carriers’ Association 
and their wives at Letter Carriers’ 
Hall; and on Sunday, ‘Mothers’ Day,’ 
at Calvary Baptist Church. Mean- 
while members of the party were 
speaking on the east, west and south 
sides of the city, before large and 
special audiences, in homes, churches 
and halls. 

“Our new buttons have just come 
and they are most attractive. On a 
background of gold, ‘Ohio Next’ stands 
out boldly in blue lettering, around 
the edge the six stars, also in blue, 
illustrating both our achievements and 
our hope. We are the dispensing 
agency for the State, and buttons can 
be procured at headquarters for $1 
per hundred. There is virtue in uni- 
formity, and we hope all Ohio suf- 
fragists will want one. Our button is 
so pretty that it will satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

“We have also at headquarters the 
new stamp, ‘Let Ohio women vote 
next fall.” We stamp all our checks 
and all our letters and think it good 
advertising of the cause. These are 
obtainable at headquarters for ten 
cents apiece.” 





Dr. Shaw Takes Cleveland by Storm 
Mrs, Anna Anthony Bacon writes: 
“On the evening of May 8 at Gray’s 

Armory, Dr. Anna H. Shaw spoke un- 
der the auspices of the Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage to an audience 
of over 2000. Those who had heard 
her were never more impressed by 
the great power and earnestness of 
her appeal. Those who had never 
heard her before were gaptivated, 
thrilled with surprised delight, and 
fairly taken by storm. 

“It was a democratic audience, and 
it listened with rapt attention for 
nearly two hours, breaking into a 
storm of applause every time a point 
was made. 

“Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who has 
spent a week in Cleveland doing ac- 
tive campaign work, prefaced her re- 
marks by saying that she simply 














and when she proceeded to raise mon- 
ey for the Ohio campaign she simply 
broke her own record. In about 20 
minutes she raised $1200. 

“The Men’s League of Cleveland 
has demonstrated its ability and de- 
sire to help the women. The League 
president, Mr. Minot O. Simon, pre- 
sided over the meeting, and its sec- 
retary, Mr. Leon Brooke Bacon, was 
chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements. This committee was ably 
assisted by Miss Louise Hall. The 
next day the secretary of the Men’s 
League was besieged with applica- 
tions for membership.” 





Magnificent work has been done 
during the week ending May §8. 
Springfield was the scene of activities 
on the part of the local suffragists, as- 
sisted by Elizabeth Hauser of Cleve- 
land, Mrs. FitzGerald and Mrs, Allen- 
der. The visiting organizers arrived 
Monday, April 29, and put through the 
following schedule of meetings: Mon- 
day, the Equal Suffrage Society and 
Home-Makers’ League; Tuesday noon, 
the Superior Drill; evening, Urbana 
City Hall; Wednesday noon, a large 
open air meeting at the International 
Harvester Plant, with attentive list- 
eners; evening, Mrs. FitzGerald at the 
Commercial Club, Miss Hauser at the 
Gocialist Headquarters; Thursday 
noon, Miss Hauser and Mrs. Allender 
at the Leffel Water Wheel Plant, Mrs. 
FitzGerald at the Robbins and Myers 
Company Plant; evening, Socialist 
meetings; Friday morning, Wittenberg 
College Chapel exercises, noon, Metal- 
lic Casket Company plant, evening, 
City Hall mass meeting, at which the 
Mayor presided; Sunday afternoon, at 
the Labor Headquarters; evening, a 
union meeting of all colored churches 
at the A. M. E. Church, a crowded and 
interested gathering. 


New Campaign Headquarters 
Following this program came that 
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of Mrs. Avery and Miss Louise Hall 





the following week. Miss Hall came 
first, arranging for the evening meet- 
ing in the High School auditorium 
Thursday. Incidentally she assisted 
the local suffragists in settling into 
the fine new Campaign Headquarters 
donated by J. L. Zimmerman in his 
building, a room on the main street. 
Furniture and rug were contributed 
by various merchants, and a large 
sign, “Votes For Women Campaign 
Headquarters,” is to be strung across 
the street. The meeting of May 9, at 
which Mrs. Avery and Miss Hall 
spoke, was very successful, as was 
the meeting the following night at 
South Charlestown. The Ohio num- 
ber of The Journal sold well. Other 
meetings are being held continuously, 
both open air and indoor. Mrs. Avery 
conducted the organization of the 
campaign committee Saturday, May 
11. 
Another Men’s League 

A large and influential “Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage of Clark 
County” has been formed at Spring- 
field. One of its aims is to secure 
a membership of 1000 before the 
election. Among the prominent men 
to join is Gen. Keifer, while many 
leading citizens of Springfield are al- 
ready charter members. 

Miss Clay in River Counties 

Excellent press notices have come 
to the Warren Headquarters from the 
places where Miss Clay is speaking 
in the river counties, and she sends 
names of persons who will do press 
propaganda in each town, in co- 
operation with the Headquarters 
Press Bureau. This is one of the 
most important lines of campaign 
work. 

Many Places Organizing 

Bertha Coover, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Ohio W. S. A., spoke on 
suffrage in the Court House, London, 
May 9. Hillsboro was organized re- 
cently on the Party lines by Mrs. 
Ralph Mitchell of Cleveland, Miss 
Emily Collins of Cincinnati being the 
speaker. Local suffragists of Elyria 
are active, pledging men to vote for 
the suffrage amendment, the names of 
75 men being presented at the first 
meeting at which this idea was 
broached. The Woman Suffrage Party 
is well organized in Elyria, and the 
press is favorable. Canton is hustling, 
Ashtabula County likewise. Miss 
Blanche Vignos of Canton is pushing 
everything with energy and tact. A 
magnificent factory noon meeting was 
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arranged for Mrs, Stewart May 8, at 
which over 1000 men were addressed, 
while the evening meeting was equal- 
ly successful. 


Farmers Well Disposed 

Jeanette Rankin of Montana, an ex- 
perienced campaigner who helped get 
the vote in Washington and Cali- 
fornia, is driving and speaking witb 
Miss Mary Gay of Boston through the 
country in Ashtabula County, and 
sends cheerful accounts of the well- 
disposed farmers. Miss Rankin is 
sent by Mrs. Laidlaw of the Nationa) 
Board and the Woman Suffrage Party 
of New York. 

Four Experienced Workers 

This week saw the arrival at the 
Warren Headquarters of four experi- 
enced workers, all working free 
for the Ohio association: Mrs. 
H. 8S. Luscomb, Miss Florence Lus- 
comb and Miss Foley, all of Boston, 
and Mrs. Graham of New York. Mrs. 
and Miss Luscomb are contributing 
services and expenses, Miss Foley, is 
sent by Massachusetts to work 
especially among the labor organiza- 
tions. 

A Special Providence 

Mrs. Graham went to see Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage the other day, and men- 
tioned the fact that she would like to 
work in the Ohio campaign. Mrs. 
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Sage promptly signed a generous 
check, handed it to her, and told her 
to pack her trunk and go along. One 
of the nice things that have been 
happening right along in the Warren 
office happened the day Mrs. Graham 
arrived and said she was a member 
of the Friends’ Equal Franchise So- 
ciety. A letter came from a Friend 
saying there was need of some one to 
work in the counties settled by the 
Friends! This mysterious connection 
between need and supply has been 
noticeable so often that Mrs. Upton 
is developing a most comfortable faith 
that everything everybody asks for 
will be immediately provided by the 
destiny which seems to be shaping 





the ends of the Ohio campaign. 
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Cleveland Has Open-Air Habit 


Mrs. Cragie of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
begun work in co-operation with local 
suffragists in Youngstown, and is get- 
ting good press publicity. 

Cleveland is doing brilliant work, 
and has the open-air habit fixed on it. 
The public square in the centre of the 
city was provided by Tom Johnson, 
with four rostrums, where he said 
anybody who wanted to speak in 
Cleveland could speak without getting 
permission of anybody else. Miss 
Louise Hall of Rhode Island set the 
pace for open-air speaking in the 
square, and May 9, as Ella Stewart 
of Chicago passed through Cleveland 
on her way to Willoughby, she was 
dragged by excited suffragisis from 
her train before it had come to a 
standstill, and put into an auto and 
rushed to the square, where she was 
told to get on one of these rostrums 
and speak. Wherever she stood she 
soon had an audience that climbed 
steadily toward a thousand men. 
When it grew too large for her to 
make herself heard, other speakers 
talked on the outskirts of the crowd. 
After an hour, she stopped. “Hold 
on!” shouted the interested listeners. 
“We want more. Don’t stop yet!” So 
Mrs. Stewart talked another hour, and 
only stopped to save enough voice for 
the evening at Willoughby. The 
Cleveland Party has made arrange 
ments to have speakers or sandwich 
or flyer advertising going on the 
square from now to the end of the 
campaign. “We'll expect some more 
doctrine tomorrow,” called one good- 
natured friend of the cause after a 
suffragist, as the women finally left 
the crowd who had stood through 
Mrs. Stewart’s two-hour effort. Mrs 
Vorce, Chairman of the Organization 
Committee of the Cleveland Party, 
Says the open-air audiences are so 
favorable that they jeer openly at any- 
body who manifests a hostile spirit. 
One man started to debate with her, 
and when she answered him accord- 
ing to his folly, there were delighted 
yells from the audience, and the man 
slunk off, followed by “You mutt! 
You don’t get the better of these suf- 
fragists, you bet!” 


Mrs. Upton Works Hard 
Speaking about Mrs. Upton, she 
works from 8 A, M. to 5 P. M., and 
thinks from 5 P. M. to 8 A. M. She 
works in the office till it is time to 
quit, and then she takes a train for 
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8 But the work is encouraging. 
There is nothing going wrong, . 
About the splendid work being done 
in Columbus by Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Leonard of Boston, I will speak next 
time. Ohio could fill the whole Jour- 
nal each week and not tell half. 

Mary Gray Peck, 

Press Chairman. 





Memorlal to Clara Barton 


The Cincinnati suffragists held a 
memorial for Clara Barton at the 
Second Presbyterian Church. Ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Laura 
Clay, Rev. Charles Blodgett and Rev. 
George Bunton. All spoke of the 
greatness of her work for humanity 
and her devotion to the cause of free- 
dom for women. Other speakers were 
Colonel Youngson of the G. A. R. and 
Mrs. M. Sherwood and Miss Ida M. 
Roff, both of whom had known her. 
Dr. Sarah Siewers presented a touch- 
ing tribute in verse. 





REVEILLE 





By Mrs. May Preston Slosson 


(This song was written especially 
for the dinner of the New York Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage. It has 
been set to music by William Baxter 
Kelsey.) 


Women of the world, awake! 

Let our call your slumbers break! 

Mothers, for the children’s sake, 

In our ranks your places take, 
March to Victory! 


Chorus: 
We march, we march to victory! 
One in heart from sea to sea. 


‘hey serve best whose souls are free— 
Long live Liberty! 


Mothers! hear the distant beat, 

Myriads of little feet, 

Children of the Future, sweet! 

Mothers, make the city street 
Safe for Purity! 


Six fair States where men are just 

Lift their sisters from the dust. 

Honor them we ever must, 

And we'll not betray their trust— 
Vote for Victory! 


Chorus: 
Side by side and hand in hand, 
Guarding well our native land, 
Live for her, and for her stand; 
Die for her, if she demand! 
March to Victory! 


The Men's Equal Suffrage League 
of New York, which formed a con- 
spicuous part of the recent suffrage 
parade, numbers among its members 
some of the most prominent men of 
the State, including politicians, law- 
yers, college professors, philanthro- 
pists, clergymen, editors and finan- 
ciers. It has local branches in Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and 
other cities. 
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A Mayor’s acmnuiiaen of the Wom- 
en of Philadelphia, Who Sayed Their 
City From the Hands of the Grafters 
Mayor Blankenburg of Philadelphia, 
in his recent speech before the City 
Club of Boston, paid cordial tribute 
to the part that women took in bring- 
ing about Philadelphia’s late victory 
for good government. He spoke of 
the outcome of the election as a tri- 
umph of honesty over dishonesty, of 
virtue against vice. Continuing, he 
said in part: 





“The independent freemen of Phila- 
delphia, with only the most meagre 
sort of an organization, expending 
upon their entire campaign a sum 
that did not exceed $60,000, defeated 
by a substantial majority a contrac- 
tors’ combination that spent more 
than a million dollars in the primary, 
and at least half a million more in 
‘the general election. It was a victory 
to put heart and confidence and cour- 
age into men, not only in Philadelphia 
but in every American municipality. 
It was proof that the people can have 
what they want if they have the spirit 
and the courage to go after it. 

“One of the most interesting phases 
of the whole campaign was the active, 
energetic and intelligent part the 
women of Philadelphia took in it. 
Fifty-five hundred women, in all walks 
of life, in full consciousness of the 
fact that a reform victory would be 
of even greater value to them, their 
homes and their children than it would 
be to the men, organized all over the 
city, in every ward, good government |, 
clubs. They canvassed from house to 
house, held meetings, collected funds, 
and became such a power for success 
that I am firmly convinced, and have 
often so expressed myself, that I 
would not have been elected mayor 
had it not been for the women. 

“This great battle for emancipation 
from political tyranny may almost be 
called a holy war, for never were 
more prayers, silent or spoken, sent 
above than came from the hearts of 
a multitude of women and children, 
and even men, for the re-establishment 
of civic righteousness and honest gov- 
ernment. Among many incidents, let 
me mention a few.” 

“A plainly dressed woman came to 
our headquarters one day and left a 
roll of five hundred one-dollar bills 
to be used for campaign purposes. 
She would not give her name, but said 


bill.” She left the same amount, with 
the same message, at the Woman’s 
Headquarters. We do nof to this day 
know who she is, but she is blessed 
indeed. An Irish girl told her mis- 
tress (the husband was not for me) 
that she had prayed all day, while 
ironing, for my success.” 





How such facts put to shame the 
fatuous plea that it must corrupt 
women to take part in politics! In 
that, as in everything else, all de- 
pends on the spirit in which it is done. 
If the Philadelphia women had been 
able to vote for Mayor Blankenburg 
as well as to work for him, it would 
no more have corrupted them than it 
corrupted the women of Denver to 
elect Judge Lindsey, or the women of 
Seattle to defeat Mayor Gill. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
KEEPS BUSY 





On Thursday evening, May 9, a 
successful meeting was held at the 
White Memorial Universalist church 
in Concord, under the auspices of the 
State Association, with a good at- 
tendance, considering the unfavor- 
able weather. H. H. Metcalf presided 
and the principal address was by 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Sudbury, Mass., 
who, although suffering from a se- 
vere cold, spoke with much force and 
effect for an hour. This was Miss 
Hultin’s fourth appearance in the 
state during the campaign, she hav- 
ing spoken, heretofore, at Nashua, 
Portsmouth and Exeter, and with 
splendid effect in each place. Other 
speakers were Miss Mary N. Chase 
of Andover, president of the State 
Association, Hon. Oliver E. Branch 
of Manchester, president of the new- 
ly organized Men's League for Equal 
Suffrage, now numbering over 1000 
members. 

Miss Mary N. Chase spoke at a 
Pomona Grange meeting in Hebron, 
Wednesday. An active campaign 
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express 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG SHEAF 
By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 
Twenty-two rousing suffrage songs to 





tunes that everybody knows, in a neat 
booklet bound in yellow paper. 
Postpaid 
Per copy .. P11 
Per dozen ... ; 108 
Per hundred ... - 7.50 express 





AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MONOLOGUE 


By Marie Jenney Hewe 

A clever burlesque on the standard anti 

suffrage objections Suitable for reading 
or recitation. 

Price Postpaid 

POP GOP cocccveccoes $ .08 $ Of 

DOW GORGE caccevcecese 25 p 

Per hundred ........ 2.00 express 


VOTES FOR WOMEN BANNERETTES 

Pale blue cambric lettered in dark blue, 
8 in. x 18. 

Price Fostpaid 

OCR — cvcccccsescooses $ .10 $ .15 

Per dozen ......seees 1.00 1.20 


Yellow lettered in bla_k, 8 in. x 18. 
Price Fostpaid 
$ .15 








each. PG aveessovercasess $ .10 

Price Postpaid POP GOGOe cicccccscese 1.00 1.20 

agg tl Reo ee $ = Ee VOTES FOR WOMEN FLAGS 
Per hundred ........ 3.00 83.56 | Useful for out-door meetings and the deco- 
: : : _ i ration of halls, automobiles, ete. Made 
VOTES FOR WOMEN SASHES of fast color bunting and mounted upon 
Suitable for ushers’ regalia, out-door dem-| seven foot poles. Size, three feet x five 
onstrations, ete. <A broad silk ribbon aj} Two varieties, blue with “Votes for Wo 
quarter of a yard long, yellow lettered| men” and six stars in white; yellow with 
with dark green; blue lettered with a “Votes for Women” and six stars in black 
Price (postage extra) .. ......+.+.. $ .é Price (express additional) ...... $5.00 

THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
By Ida Husted Harper 

Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 


rooms of her town or city. 


Three WOlG. .ccccccees 


her instrumentality at Rochester, and 
arrangements are under way for 
meetings there and at Somersworth. 

At East Andover, Friday, May 10, 


‘a meeting was held at the residence 


of Rev. H. W. Ives, at which Judith 
W. Smith of East Boston, now over 
90 years of age, spoke interestingly 
of the progress that has been made 
in woman’s condition during her life- 
time. Mr. Ives’ father spoke of the 
recent New York parade. There was 
a good attendance, including a num- 
ber of Academy students. Many sig- 
natures to the suffrage petition were 
secured. 


Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, president of 
the Concord Association, who led the 
New Hampshire contingent in the 
New York parade, is still actively at 
work. She speaks Thursday at Bos- 
cawen, Friday at Alton, Saturday 
p. m, at Warner, and Monday night 
at Tilton, before the Brotherhood of 
the Methodist church. 





Taft telegraphed to California a list 
of the particulars in which he claimed 
that he had given the country a truly 
progressive administration — among 
others, “In the children’s bureau for 
the health and welfare of the chil- 
dren, and in the appointment to the 
head of the children’s bureau of Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, one of the ablest 
women of America.” 





““No argument in behalf of any ex- 
isting iniquity is complete without a 
warning reference to the French Revo- 
lution.” 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL 
MEETING TO BE MAY 23 





The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land W. S. A. will be omitted this 
year. The annual business meeting 
will be held at 585 Boylstoa street, 
Boston, on Thursday, May 23, at 2.30 
P. M. 

For the first time in the history of 
Pennsylvania the Republicans of the 
State in convention at Harrisburg a 
few days ago, reserved a box for wom 
en. An appeal was made for an ex- 
pression regarding woman suffrage, 
and a resolution was passed declaring 
that, while the convention deemed it 
inexpedient to commit the party to 
suffrage, the growing sentiment in its 


favor must be recognized, and re 
questing the next Legislature to “give 
this great question careful considera- 
tion with a view of submitting the 
proposition to a referendum vote 
when a reasonable public sentiment 
demands it.” The Democratic State 
Convention called for the submission 
of the question to the voters without 
delay. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Schauss, president of 
the Toledo E. S. A., has written a 
spirited suffrage song for the Ohio 
campaign. 

Switzerland, after a careful study ot 
factory conditions by a special com 
mission appointed for that purpose, is 
said to have chosen a Zurich woman 
for Chief Factory Inspector. 


Little Clarence (who has an in- 


quiring mind): “Papa, the Forty 
Thieves——” 
Mr. Callipers: “Now, my son, you 





are too young to talk politics.”-—Puck, 
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It is often asked what kind of wom- 
en believe in equal suffrage. The 
Woman's Journal will answer this 
question by publishing from time to 
time life sketches of prominent advo- 
cates of votes for women. 





T 

Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
Second Vice-President of the National 
American W. S. A., comes of a family 
of distinguished statesmen and judges. 
There is a story of an old colored 
“mammy” in Kentucky who named 
her son John Breckinridge, M. C. She 
said she did not know what M. C. 
stood for, but “all the Breckinridges 
had them letters after their names.” 


The little girl learned to read in 
her father’s arms, spelling out the let 
ters from the backs of his law books. 
She first attended an old Presbyterian 
school in her native city of Lexington, 
Ky., then studied at the State College, 
and later went to Wellesley, where 
she was president of her class, and 
was graduated with distinction in 
1888. She taught mathematics for a 
year in the Washington High School, 
and then went abroad to continue her 
studies, especially in French and Ro- 
man law. 


After her mother’s death she kept 


house for her father, and her activi- 
ties for some years were purely do- 
mestic. 

She was an accomplished house- 
keeper, and had taken a blue 


ribbon for cake-making when only 
nine years old. After her father’s re- 
marriage she nursed her stepmother 
through a long illness, and became so 
exhausted that she went back to col- 
lege for rest. She took a post-gradu- 
ate course at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1895-6. 

In 1897 she applied to be admitted 
to the Kentucky bar, not so much 
with the intention of practising as in 
order to settle the disputed question 
whether women were eligible. Chiet 
Justice Lewis was an old Confederate 
General, a friend of her father’s; and 
when ‘Nisba Breckinridge, as she is 
affectionately called, made her appli- 


cation, he offered to serve himself as 
chairman of the examining committee 

it is said with the benevolent in- 
tention of letting her down easily, 
since it was not to be supposed that 
a girl could pass. But this particular 
girl was a descendant of generations 
of able lawyers. Her great grand- 
father had been President Jefferson’s 
Attorney General, and she had read 
law with her father, a U. S. Senator 


and one of the leading lawyers of the 
country. 


She passed so brilliant an _ ex- 
amination that prejudice gave way 
to admiration, and the decision to ad- 
mit her to the bar was unanimous. 
The papers spread far and wide the 
story of the young girl standing in the 
old-fashioned, fire-lit court room and 
solemnly swearing that she had never 
borne a challenge or fougnt a duel— 
a part of the oath required of every 
Kentucky lawyer. 


In her first law case Miss Breckin 
ridge won a divorce for a wronged 
wife. Some of her friends were dis- 
appointed that she did not: practise 
long enough really to test the possi- 
bility of a Southern woman’s making 
a permanent success at the bar. But 
the same year the University of Ch?- 
cago offered her a fellowship in poli- 
cal science. She returned there, and 
has remained, growing steadily in pub- 
lic esteem and personal influence, and 
becoming a great power for good in 
the city of her adoption. She was the 
first woman to receive the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in politics and 
economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, and later the first woman to 
take the degree of “juris doctor” in 
law (in 1901 and 1904). She wrote an 
authoritative treatise on Legal Tem 
der, became a “docent,” then assist- 
ant dean of women with Miss Marion 
Talbot, then assistant professor in the 
department of social science, lectur- 
ing to interested classes of men and 
women. She is much respected by 
the entire faculty, and deeply beloved 
by the young women students under 


broadening and uplifting, and always 
in the direction of high ideals. Miss 
Breckinridge is not only a scholar, 
but a born teacher—two things whicn 
do not always go together. She is 
withal a very womanly woman, mod- 
est, simple and unaffected. with «u sin- 
gularly lovable personality, a low, 
musical voice, and all the grace and 
the charming manners that belong to 
the daughter of an old aristocratic 
Southern family. 


She adds to these a much rarer 
quality, a genuine eagerness to serve 
humanity, and to help and protect 
“all those who are desolate and op- 
pressed.” The chivalrous spirit of her 
Kentucky ancestors has come down 
to her united with a high intelligence 
that shows her how chivalry should 
apply itself to practical life under 
such conditions as exist today. 

Because of her interest in woman's 
work, she was commissioned as an 
investigator of the State Bureau of 
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A WOMAN WHO HELPS 


The Story of a Southern Woman Who is a Power in 
Chicago—Her Many-sided Work—A Champion 
of the Championiess 
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Civics and Philanthropy, Miss Breck- 
inridge was made director of the new 
department. This “School of Civics,” 
as it is familiarly called, is doing val- 
uable pioneer work in developing 
methods of teaching and study which 
aim to send the charity worker into 
the field as well trained as the lawyer, 
the doctor, or the nurse. 


Miss Breckinridge’s activities are 
manifold. She is an officer of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, was a 
member of the sub-committee which 
prepared the report of the citizens’ 
committee during the great garment 
workers’ strike, is a member of the 
executive board of the Illinois Con- 
sumers’ League and of the Interna 
tional Association for Labor Legisla 
tion, and a worker with the Women’s 
Trade Union League. She helped or- 
ganize the Chicago League for the Ad- 
vancement of the Colored People, ano 
is actively interested in the work of 
the United Charities, 


Miss Breckinridge is also secretary 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League, 
a society that deserves more than a 
passing mention. Five years ago the 
Women's Trade Union League became 
interested in the problem of the im- 
migrant women who come to the city 
alone and unprotected, and the com- 
mittee, of which Miss Breckinridge 





Labor to make an inquiry into the 


was a hard-working member, discov- 








good laws in IIlinois—but these 


—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 





“Reforms can be gained even without the ballot—we have secured some 


with much more labor, while women are limited to indirect methods-” 


things will be done more wastefully, 








conditions under which women were 
employed in the stock yards. Later 
she was made a volunteer probation 
officer to direct a study of juvenile 
court work in Chicago, in the hope 
that this might aid in the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts elsewhere; 
and still later she wore the official 
star of the City Health Department 
as a sanitary inspector to conduct an 
investigation into tenement house 
conditions and the enforcement of the 
housing ordinance. 


Miss Breckinridge’s. probation work 
in connection with the juvenile court 
showed her that the problem was 
largely one of “family rehabilitation.” 
It is this family aspect of the juvenile 
court with which Miss Breckinridge 
deals in her book on “The Delinquent 
Child and the Home.” She took an 
active part in securing the Illinois 
law whereby widowed and destitute 


mothers now receive a small pension 
to help them keep the family together. 


When the Russell Sage Foundation 
established a department of social in- 





her charge, over whom she has great 
influence, It is an influence both 





vestigation in the Chicago School of 


ered that there was urgent need of 
reform in the methods of caring not 
only for immigrant women, but for !m- 
migrant men. They were systemati- 
cally fleeced on all sides, the men 
robbed or cheated out of their scanty 
savings, and the girls often taken by 
the hack-drivers to houses of ill fame, 
instead of to the addresses of their 
friends or relatives where they nad 
asked to be carried. A sociéty was 
organized to do protective work for 
the immigrant, and to deal not only 
with conditions in the various railway 
stations, but with the employment 
agencies, the steamship companies, 
the lodging-houses, the immigrant 
banks, and, most important of all, tu 
make an organized effort to obtain a 
Federal Protective Bureau in Chicago. 
The league began with headquarters 
in a small room in one of the down- 
town office buildings. Now it occupies 
an entire building, and takes charge of 
the distribution of half the huge num- 
ber of immigrants who come into the 
city. It is this kind of thing which 
has won for Miss Breckinridge the 
name of “the champion of the cham- 
pionless.” . 
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Comradeship of Interests Subtly Unites All Woman- 


hood and Lifts Above the Commonplace—Few 
Fundamental Differences Among Women and 
Wonderful Opportunities to “Get Together” 





FEW hours after this article reaches the 

printers I shall be speeding westward to 
speak at the great conferences in Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Fully one-third of the 
States in this Union will be represented 
there and hundreds of women will soon 
be speeding from their various homes to attend. It will 
be a suffrage conference. Great plans will be laid, great 
work will be mapped out, great ideals will be presented. 

The conference will be ended and the women will 
scatter. They will return to their homes in the various 
States and they will go laden; their minds will be full of 
plans, their hearts full of courage, and their visions full 
of ideals. They will go home to work—to try to carry 
out the plans worked out at Chicago to win Votes for 
Women. 

They will find it hard. The women in their home 
States who will join them to work for the enfranchise- 
ment of women will be few and the road to victory will 
be long and uphill. Why is this? Are these women 
who will go to Chicago so different? Do they want 
what can concern only a few women? Why are there 
thousands of good women everywhere who will not lend 
their co-operation for a speedy victory for Votes for 
Women? 





The answer is two-fold: In the first place the great 
majority of women up and down the length and breadth 
of this land have no conception of the romance that is 
added to life through the cause of equal suffrage! They 
do not know how subtly and wonderfully the comrade- 
ship of noble interests unites all womanhood and lifts 
life above the commonplace so that it is easy to live and 
work and sacrifice. They do not know the comradeship 
with men that only the equal suffrage movement can 
give. They have little conception of humanity-needs. 

In the second place, the great body of women who 
are not yet suffragists do not know the meaning of the 
cause from which they hold aloof! They are club women, 
church women, home women, wage-earners, temperance 
women; in a large or small way they are philanthropists 
and reformers. Could they know that between them and 
the most ardent suffragists the fundamental differences 
are few indeed and that in all essentials they are wonder- 
fully alike, wonderfully seeking the same ends in life, 
wonderfully united, the progress of the suffrage move- 
ment would be swift and sweeping and great indeed 
would be the saving in human life and happiness, time 
and energy and money. 

Organized womanhood, womanhodd concerned and 
loyal to the cause of humanity under whatever guise, 
should be in line today to put the vote, the symbol of 
liberty and democracy, into the hands of women of the 
nation. Organized womanhood, wherever found, is for 
the right. Women who know enough to organize are 
women high enough in the scale of human progress to 
hunger and yearn for activity that counts in the pro- 
gress of the race. Organized women the country over 
are simply waiting for the Votes for Women movement 
to sweep them on with its tide. Suffragists owe it to 
themselves, to the cause, to the race, to the women who 
organize, to extend their co-operation and fellowship 
into whatever ranks are already formed. 

How shall it be done? That is the question for 
each and every suffragist to answer. Not one of us is 
only a suffragist. We all have affiliations outside the 
suffrage ranks. Some of us are club women, church 
women, temperance workers, wage-earners. We must 
all study the similarity between our Votes for Women 
cause and whatever other cause we champion. We can 
then connect the two and see how one cause can help 
the other. 

Isn’t is time we sifted out the essentials in our va- 
rious causes and related them and brought the relation 
to the attention of the various workers for good causes? 
Isn’t it time we helped all organized women to realize 
that the ballot in their hands means their own wishes 
come true, their best ideals realized in their lifetime with 
the least possible waste of life, time, energy, and money, 
the least waste of courage and inspiration, the least waste 
of the love and hope and ideaiism by which we live? 

The present day offers the best opportunity the 
world has ever known for “getting together” to accom- 
plish the will of those who are united in good causes. 
Let us study the situation, relate our problems and study 
out a policy for reaching organized womanhood with 
Votes for Women. Agnes E. Ryan. 

Does any workable plan suggest itself to you? Will 
you take the question up with the earnest workers and 


leagers among the organized women with whom you are 
connected? Send us the result. 
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